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THE REVEREND CHARLES WOEFE. 

ONE of the chief characteristics of our fin de siecle liter- 
ature is the zeal its votaries display in endeavoring 
to rehabilitate fallen celebrities, to cast down popular idols, 
and to advance forgotten worthies to a place on the rolls of 
fame. This fact is partly to be explained by the very hu- 
man desire to say some new thing, partly by the prevalence 
in all domains of investigation of what is commonly known 
as the historical method. Since historians and economists 
and natural scientists and critics have been compelled, in 
their own parlance, to go to the sources, it is no matter for 
wonder that they have dragged up some very queer fish in 
their nets, even though at times, like the fisherman in the 
Arabian tale, they have hauled to shore an imprisoned genius. 
It is comforting to think, however, that the next generation 
will have full opportunity to do what it likes with the catches 
of its predecessor, and that it can even fish up those spoils 
of our ancestors which the present generation has been 
pleased to recommit to the devouring ocean. Nor, to drop 
our metaphor, should it be forgotten that both literature and 
science have frequently profited by these rehabilitations, and 
dethronements, and discoveries. Not all investigators are 
actuated by self-seeking motives and desire of notoriety, and 
where researches are conducted with honest intentions, truth 
is likely to emerge. So, to take a recent example, in a late 
number of The Quarterly Review, (July, 1892), there is a re- 
habilitation of Pope's old enemy, Theobald, the commentator, 
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which will go far to atone for a century and a half of unjust 
depreciation and abuse; and it is not a bad thing for the 
world that the genius of Mommsen should have cleared 
the way for Caesar's praises by dealing a death blow to the 
long-maintained reputation of that coryphseus of conserv- 
ative bigotry, the younger Cato. 

The application of the above remarks to the subject of 
the following sketch is, perhaps, sufficiently obvious. So few 
readers know anything about the Reverend Charles Wolfe 
that the critic who makes an appeal in his favor, even to a 
limited audience, runs great risk of being accused of self- 
seeking and a desire to foist a mere nobody upon the atten- 
tion of a long-suffering public. It is true that in Ward's 
"English Poets" Wolfe is allowed a modest place between 
Moore and Lamb, that Professor Palgrave twice gives him a 
hearing in "The Golden Treasury," and that he was once 
the subject of a biography that ran through at least eight 
English editions and one American. It is true also that 
every school boy learns to recite his "Burial of Sir John 
Moore." But it is equally true that many a reader who is 
familiar with the famous ode has forgotten that Wolfe wrote 
it, or that he ever wrote anything else, or that he lived a life 
worthy of being held in remembrance. There is, then, some 
little danger that this essay may be deemed a work of su- 
pererogation, but it is hoped that the reader will be of a dif- 
ferent mind when he has finished it. 

Charles Wolfe has often been called, even by those who 
profess to know something about him, a one-poem poet. 
This is unjust to him, as will shortly be shown. It is, of 
course, when the matter is viewed in the right light, no 
small thing to say of a man that he is a one-poem poet. The 
Pyes and the Shadwells have no such honor, even though 
they wore the laurel in their lifetimes, for they live only in 
the verses of the Byrons and the Drydens. The Pomfrets, 
the Akensides, the Darwins, and the Beatties have no such 
honor, even though their volumes were once read and are 
still to be found on our shelves, for they live only in histories 
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of literature and in comprehensive anthologies; in the schol- 
ar's memory, not in the people's hearts. Even poets of high 
aims and not inconsiderable powers can often claim no higher 
honor. Many well-read persons know Samuel Daniel only 
by his sonnet beginning "Care-charmer Sleep," and Michael 
Drayton only by his "Battle of Agincourt" and by his per- 
fect (and disputed) sonnet entitled by Mr. Palgrave "Love's 
Farewell." Joshua Sylvester would be as forgotten now as 
the DuBartas he once translated had he not in a fortunate 
moment composed the sonnet beginning 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 

and Robert Southey himself would be kept with difficulty 
among the British poets had he not written a few short po- 
ems like "The Battle of Blenheim" and those exquisite 
verses on his library. These latter bards are to all intents 
and purposes one-poem poets, and yet they are hardly typical 
representatives of the class because their best-known poems 
are not exactly common property like Allan Cunningham's 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 

But side by side with a proper conception of the meaning 
of the expression, a one-poem poet, runs an improper con- 
ception of it. Many people think that it means a man who, 
with no special poetical powers or proclivities, has by a 
lucky accident or in an unwonted moment of inspiration 
dashed off a few verses which for some reason or other strike 
the popular heart. Or else they think that it means a would- 
be poet who has written volumes of worthless trash, but who 
has succeeded in writing one good poem on much the same 
principle that an inexperienced sportsman will at last bring 
down a bird if he fires point blank at the flock often enough. 
That there is some foundation for this conception cannot be 
denied. Many delightful and some exquisite pieces of society 
verse have been written by men whom not even their inti- 
mates suspected of dallying with the muse. Then, again, 
nothing short of special inspiration for the moment can ex- 
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plain the existence of such a poem as Blanco White's fine son- 
net on Night. And the often-quoted lines of Mrs. Barbauld, 

beginning, 

Life, I know not what thou art, 

certainly seem to belong to the category of one hit for many 
misses. Nevertheless there is much injustice in applying 
promiscuously this popular conception of a one-poem poet. 
Often the one poem which has touched the public heart rep- 
resents the perfect flower of a genuine, if gentle and unob- 
trusive, poetical nature. Often untoward circumstances or 
premature death have made the one poem serve rather as a 
sign of arrested poetical development than as the sporadic 
achievement of a nature lacking balance and homogeneity. 
Often, too, special reasons operate to make a poem popular 
while better work of the same poet lies hid from all save a 
few sympathetic eyes. This is to some extent the case with 
Wolfe, and it has happened with greater poets. Mr. Brown- 
ing was long known mainly by a few poems, including "The 
Pied Piper," which his public could readily understand, but 
like all great poets, he was enabled to conquer in the end 
and, fortunately, before he died. It is time, however, to pass 
to a consideration of the full life, in one sense, and scanty 
work of the poet Wolfe, and this may be done by first re- 
counting the materials on which it is proposed to rely. 

During his short life Wolfe published nothing of his own 
accord, and we are therefore forced to depend both for his 
literary work and for the facts of his life on the volume of 
his remains published shortly after his death by his college 
friend, the Reverend (afterwards Archdeacon) John A. Rus- 
sell, M.A. This work had gone through eight editions by 
1842, in spite of which fact the author of the short sketch of 
Wolfe in the Encyclopedia Britannica is plainly right in 
calling it one of the dullest biographies ever written. Its 
popularity is partly accounted for by its prevailing tone of 
dull religiosity, a tone which never failed to charm our Eng- 
lish and American grandfathers, if we may judge from the 
volumes of sermons and godly biographies that still cumber 
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our book-shelves and the stalls of second-hand book dealers ; 
but the charm of Wolfe's verses and letters and the still 
greater charm of his life must also have influenced to no 
slight extent the Archdeacon's readers. Be this as it may, 
his book, although on all occasions dull, and on some occa- 
sions inaccurate, is of prime importance to the lover and stu- 
dent of Wolfe. One American edition is known to the pres- 
ent writer, viz. : that published at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1828, taken probably from the second English edition of 1826. 
It was introduced to the American public by a prefatory note 
signed with the initials "G. W. D.", a thin disguise of the 
name of the then Professor of Oratory and Belles-lettres in 
Washington (now Trinity) College, and afterwards Bishop of 
New Jersey, George Washington Doane. 1 

A glance at Poole's "Index" will show that during the 
second quarter of this century Wolfe was of some interest to 
magazine writers, however little he may have appealed to 
them during the last quarter. Only one article need be cited 
here — the excellent sketch by one of the poet's college mates 
which appeared in the Dublin University Magazine for No- 
vember, 1842. Brief references to Wolfe will, of course, be 
found in memoirs of the time like Medwin's "Conversations 
with Lord Byron," in histories of literature, and in antholo- 
gies like Ward's "English Poets" — to which last repository 
Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes one of his exasperatingly 
short and professional notices. Perhaps the only recent ref- 
erence that needs comment is the delightfully sympathetic 
note which Professor Palgrave added to the revised edition 
(1891) of his "Golden Treasury" — a note which will be 
given hereafter, and which, together with the fact that 
Wolfe's "Mary" was one of the few additions Mr. Palgrave 
allowed himself to make in 1883, shows that the Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford has come more and more 
to appreciate the genius of the little known poet whose life 
we are now to consider after so long a preamble. 

'The Bishop's son and biographer seems to know nothing of this pub- 
lication. 
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Charles Wolfe was the youngest son of Theobald Wolfe, 
Esquire, of Blackball, County Kildare, his mother's maiden 
name being Lombard. He was born in Dublin on the four- 
teenth of December, 1791. His family on his father's side 
had been distinguished in both the military and judicial an- 
nals of his country ; on his mother's it was connected with 
the Church to which he was destined to give his life. It is 
interesting to think that the warrior qualities of the hero of 
Quebec, as well as his love for poetry, may have some remote 
connection with the poetical genius which has given us one 
of the finest battle lyrics in the language; but however 
this may be, it is certain that from the first the boy had a 
passion for martial poetry — especially for the odes of Camp- 
bell. 

Mr. Theobald Wolfe dying while Charles was still very 
young, the family moved to England where they resided for 
some years. There the boy was sent to school in Bath, but 
even then his health was delicate and his education much 
interrupted, facts which do not seem to have opened the eyes 
of his friends to the possibility that boarding school life may 
be bad for young and delicate boys any more than similar 
facts have done in many a recorded case besides that of Shel- 
ley. The year 1802 was probably spent in enforced idleness, 
but as soon as his health was restored, he was placed under 
the tuition of a Dr. Evans, in Salisbury, from which he was 
removed in 1805 and sent as a boarder to Winchester school, 
then under a Mr. Richards. Here he displayed proficiency 
in the classics and showed his poetic powers in good 
Greek and Latin verses — an exercise which, whatever 
may be thought of it in our practical country, has certainly 
proved of service to more than one English poet. The 
excellence of his character is vouched for by the following 
quotation from a letter written by his sister to his biogra- 
pher: — 

He never received even a slight punishment or reprimand at any school 
to which he ever went ; and in nearly twelve years that he was under my 
mother's care, I cannot recollect that he ever acted contrary to her wishes, 
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or caused her a moment's pain, except parting with her when he went to 
school. I do not know whether he ever told you that he had, when a boy, 
a wish to enter the army, which was acquired by being in the way of mili- 
tary scenes; 1 but, when he found that it would give his mother pain, he 
totally gave up the idea, which I am sure, all his life, he thanked God that 
he had done. 

In 1808 the family returned to Ireland and the next year 
Wolfe, although hardly prepared for such a step, entered the 
University of Dublin. As at Winchester, he soon made 
warm friends among both his tutors and his classmates, espe- 
cially endearing himself to his future biographer, to young 
Hercules Henry Graves, son of the professor of divinity, 
who seems to have been as much beloved by his fellows, 
though for different reasons, as Charles Skinner Matthews 
was by Byron and Hobhouse, and to the afterwards Bishop 
of Meath, Mr. Dickenson. His classical attainments were at 
once recognized, and he was also awarded a prize early in 
his career for an English poem entitled, "Jugurtha Incarce- 
ratus." It must be mentioned, however, that some doubts 
have been thrown upon the accuracy of the dates which Dr. 
Russell assigns to Wolfe's poems. This very poem 011 Jugur- 
tha may be considered creditable to a youth of eighteen who 
has just entered college, it is hardly worth notice if it dates 
from the year of his graduation. It makes some difference, 
too, whether the " Burial of Sir John Moore" was an early 
college poem, or whether it was the last poem its author 
wrote. In the absence, however, of much definite informa- 
tion, and in view of the fact that Wolfe's verses are extremely 
scanty, we shall hereafter be warranted, perhaps, in passing 
over the question of dates and in confining our attention to 
the merits and defects of the respective poems. 

At the end of his first college year Wolfe lost his mother, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. The loss preyed heav- 

1 Wolfe can hardly have been in the way of any military scenes except 
some local militia preparations to repel Napoleon's contemplated invasion 
similar to those so graphically described in Mr. Thomas Hardy's charming 
novel, " The Trumpet Major." This further proof of his early attachment 
to war and its accompaniments is noteworthy. 
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ily upon him, but he went back to his studies for relief. 
Like most boys of poetical temperament, he neglected the 
sciences so long as his own education was in question, yet 
he showed the kindliness of his disposition when he under- 
took their study in order to help on a backward friend. 
Having been thus indirectly led to conquer his prejudices, he 
devoted himself to his new work sufficiently to gain an im- 
portant prize at an examination based mainly on scientific 
subjects. Shortly after this success, he was compelled by 
pecuniary necessities to accept a college tutorship, the duties 
of which he discharged in so thorough a manner as to inter- 
fere with his own advancement. 

In due time, however, he obtained a scholarship and be- 
came a resident in college. Other avenues of distinction 
were then opened to him by his election to the remarkable 
Historical Society of Trinity College. To an American stu- 
dent, accustomed to the literary and Greek letter societies 
with which even our smaller colleges are honeycombed, some 
account of this society will be both interesting and surpris- 
ing. Our own faculties occasionally have trouble with stu- 
dent societies, but as a rule these organizations enjoy the 
privileges of self-government, and rarely clash with the 
larger machinery of the university. When, however, in 
1770, some students of Trinity College established a literary 
and historical society with the avowed purpose of supplement- 
ing the courses of study prescribed by the college authori- 
ties, the innovation was looked upon by these latter in no 
favorable light. But the society flourished, perhaps, some- 
what in consequence of this disfavor, and soon its medals and 
honors were more coveted than those of the college itself. 
Disputes went on until, in 1794, the society consented to re- 
ceive a charter, by which step it lost the encouraging pres- 
ence of those graduate members who had entered professional 
life in Dublin. It continued, however, to flourish until Feb- 
ruary, 1815, when the college determined to impose new re- 
strictions. Then it was resolved to disband, but this was not 
done before a manly remonstrance was sent to the faculty. 
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The fifth and last name attached to this document was that 
of Charles Wolfe. 1 

Although Wolfe, as a rule, shunned notoriety, he seems to 
have made full use of the Historical Society to bring out his 
not inconsiderable talents as an orator and essayist. His 
poems, too, most of which were written during his college 
residence, were submitted to the same audience. He won 
medals and applause and was early promoted to what was 
regarded as a great post of honor, the presidency, which car- 
ried with it the duty of " opening the sessions, after the 
summer recess, with a speech from the chair." Dr. Russell 
has preserved fragments of the address Wolfe delivered on 
this occasion ; and although they are not free from the defects 
that time out of mind have characterized college oratory, 
nevertheless they repay perusal and give one a high respect 
for the young man's qualities of heart and mind. It may be 
remarked that the famous Plunkett had previously filled the 
office of president. 

Apart from his connection with the society, Wolfe's college 
life can hardly be regarded as interesting or satisfactory ; but 
this may be largely due to the scrappy way in which the Arch- 
deacon preferred to write his biography. He wrote poems 
which shall receive separate discussion hereafter, he took his 
degree (B.A., 1814), and he proved himself a delightful com- 
panion to his friends. But he had what his biographer 
mildly calls a "facility" of disposition which a more strenu- 
ous modern might be justified in denominating easy-going 
laziness. He allowed loafers to prevent him from studying, 
and was only too eager to amuse them by the vivacity of his 
spirits and his truly Irish talent for music and song. Even 
when he had no visitors, he was seldom able to play the stu- 
dent. He was rarely known to read a book through whether 
it were a treatise on philosophy or a romance. He would 
begin following out some theory of his own or constructing 
his own air-castles and forget his author completely. What 

1 See the above mentioned article on Wolfe in the Dublin University 
Magazine, November, 1842. 
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he did read, however, he retained and his desultory informa- 
tion seems to have been considerable. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that when his friends urged him to apply for a fellow- 
ship, his vacillation and lack of application to his studies 
should have irritated them. There were other reasons for 
his conduct, however, than are to be found in his facile dis- 
position. The statute forbidding fellows to marry had lately 
been revived and Wolfe had recently been thinking more 
about a certain young lady than the parents of the damsel 
thought good for either of them. Dr. Russell gives no names 
and refers very casually to this episode, but he lets us under- 
stand that Wolfe's passion was a serious one and that the 
rejection of his suit, which was never formally made, pressed 
heavily upon him. He leaves room, however, for a reader to 
grow somewhat indignant at Wolfe's supineness, for the girl 
herself seems to have been touched, and means have been 
found since the world began to soften or to outwit obdurate 
parents. Be this as it may, Wolfe had his passion and that 
passion has left its mark on at least two delightful poems. 
The affair had also the indirect effect of kindling a calmer 
passion in Wolfe's breast — a passion for the beauty of exter- 
nal nature. For many years he had been cooped up in Dub- 
lin, rarely taking a short walk into the surrounding country. 
His sweetheart's family resided, however, "in the most pic- 
turesque part of the county of Dublin," and in his frequent 
visits to them, Wolfe came under the spell which few true 
poets escape. He subsequently made expeditions to such 
romantic spots as L,ough Bray, in the northern part of 
County Wicklow, and he recorded both in verse and prose 
his new and powerful sensations of delight. 

Wolfe graduated B.A., as has been seen, in 1814; he was 
ordained deacon in November, 1817. In the interim he had 
had his love affair and had written most, if not all, of his 
poetry. It does not appear that his disappointment in love 
or his profound grief at the death of his friend Graves had 
any effect upon his determination to take orders. He had 
long been deeply religious and his mind had for some time 
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been set on entering the Church. Perhaps, however, the two 
shocks he suffered may have aroused him from his constitu- 
tional lethargy, for which his feeble health must be held 
partly accountable, and shown him the necessity of putting 
forth his powers in some worthy work. Certain it is that 
from the date of his ordination to the complete breaking 
down of his health, he must be charged rather with overtax- 
ing his strength than with wasting it. It took no little 
strength to break away as he did, one month after he had 
been ordained, from the pleasant society of his college to the 
solitude of an obscure curacy in the north of Ireland. How 
he .bore the change may be gathered from the following ex- 
tract from one of his letters. It may be remarked that Wolfe's 
letters are always straightforward and interesting, and that it 
is a pity that more of them have not been preserved. 

Bai.i,yci,og, Tyrone, Dec. ii, 1817. 

My Dear : 

I am now sitting by myself, opposite my turf-fire, with my Bible be- 
side me, in the only furnished room of the Glebe House, surrounded by 
mountains, frost and snow, and by a set of people with whom I am totally 
unacquainted, except a disbanded artilleryman, his wife and two children, 
who attend me, the church warden and clerk of the parish. Do not, how- 
ever, conceive that I repine; I rather congratulate myself on my situation; 
however, I am beginning rather poetically than historically, and at once hur- 
rying you "in medias res." Alas! what could bring Horace into my head 
here ? Well, I arrived at Auchnacloy, without an adventure, on Saturday, at 

half-past eleven ; posted from thence to the Glebe House of Mr. S , a fine 

large mansion, situated in a wild, bleak country, alternately mountain and 
bog On Sunday I arrived at this place, where I opened my ca- 
reer by reading prayers Comparatively happy should I be if I 

could continue the hermit of B[allyclog] ; but I am not doomed to such 
seclusion. 

The last sentence has reference to the fact that his perma- 
nent curacy was to be at Castle Caulfield, not far from Bally- 
clog. Thither he shortly repaired in time to officiate on 
Christmas-day, and then went on a visit to his friend, Dr. 
Meredith, rector of Ardtrea. Writing thence to one of his 
"gang," as he styled his college mates, he recalled with re- 
gret his Ballyclog hermitage. 

I am now in a country far superior, both in cultivation and society, to 
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that which is my ultimate destination. I am surrounded by grandees, 
who count their incomes by thousands, and by clergymen innumerable ; 
however, I have kept out of their reach ; I have preferred my turf-fire, my 
books, and the memory of the friends I have left, to all the society that 

Tyrone can furnish — with one bright exception. At M 's I am indeed 

every way at home, I am at home in friendship and hospitality, in science 
and literature, in our common friends and acquaintances, and topics of 
religion. 

Next mouth finds him once more at his parish, and he 
writes : — 

I am again the weather-beaten curate. I have trudged roads, forded 
bogs, braved snow and rain, become umpire between the living, have 
counselled the sick, administered to the dying, and to-morrow shall bury 
the dead. 

Then he goes back to Ballyclog for a while, visits Dublin, 
and finally in July makes a permanent settlement in Castle 
Caulfield, the principal village of the parish of Donough- 
more. His account of his removal is humorous: — 

One wagon contained my whole fortune and family (with the exception 
of a cow, which was driven alongside of the wagon) , and its contents were 
two large trunks, a bed and its appendages ; and on the top of these, which 
were piled up so as to make a very commanding appearance, sat a woman 
(my future housekeeper) and her three children, and by their side stood a 
calf of three weeks old, which has lately become an inmate in my family. 

In his new charge Wolfe labored zealously and successfully. 
Presbyterians and Methodists formed a majority of the pop- 
ulation ; but he won first their respect and finally their love, 
although they were very suspicious of him at the outset. 
He had no equals to associate with, and he therefore gave 
up nearly all his time to parochial work, especially to his 
Sunday-school. He was peculiarly happy in his manners 
with the plain farmers and laborers, talking to them famil- 
iarly with his hand on their shoulders and his eyes searching 
theirs. His sermons, if we may judge from the specimens 
Dr. Russell has preserved, were practical and free from af- 
fectation, so it is no wonder that the number of communi- 
cants soon exceeded the original number of his congregation, 
or that he could get ^"140 voted for a school with the senti- 
ment, "Dong life to you, Mr. Wolfe, and long may you reign 
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over us." And his health seemed to thrive under all his la- 
bors and he wrote that he had never been "so free from even 
the affectation of a cough." 

Meanwhile he did not forget his friends in Dublin, and 
once at least he paid them a visit. Perhaps at this time 
he took priest's orders. On his return he was subjected to 
an unpleasant accident which he described to a correspond- 
ent in the following humorous way: — 

You may remember the blunder that was said to have been committed 
by a certain historian who had related a shipwreck on the coast of Bo- 
hemia : do not, however, suspect me of the same ignorance of geography, 
when I inform you, that in my voyage from Dublin to Castle Caulfield, I 
was shipwrecked on the coast of Monaghan: until then I had always 
thought it an inland county; but, to my surprise, I found that half the 
country, between this place and Ardee, was under water. The fact is, a 
river had overflowed the road, so as to render the bank undistinguishable, 
and the wheel went down ; another step would have upset us altogether ;. 
and in a few days you might have seen me in the Newry paper. As it 
was, it cost me a raw hour between three and four in the morning, before 
we were able to weigh anchor again. 

But he was soon to have greater trials than this. The 
typhus fever began to rage in the north of Ireland, and his 
own parish did not escape. He was always conscientious in 
visiting the sick, and now that duty became doubly pressing. 
He exposed himself on all occasions and disregarded even 
the meagre comforts of life he had hitherto known. With 
his naturally delicate constitution there could be only one re- 
sult — consumption. Dr. Russell, in describing this period,, 
neglects an opportunity for effective treatment of a wonder- 
fully touching episode; but Mrs. Humphry Ward has re- 
cently done the subject justice in "Robert Elsmere." One 
cannot help speculating whether she thought of Wolfe while 
she was writing. 

Notwithstanding the warnings of his friends Wolfe per- 
sisted in what he thought to be his plain duty. At last Dr. 
Russell grew so alarmed at the reports which reached him 
that he set out from Dublin determined to bring his friend to 
his senses. He finally succeeded in inducing Wolfe to sus- 
pend his work for a season, and then hurried him off to Ed- 
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inburgh to consult a celebrated physician. This was in May, 
182 1. On his journey Wolfe happened to fall in with a dep- 
utation from the Irish Tract Society, who were going to Ed- 
inburgh to hold an important meeting, and at their request 
he delivered a short address in which he paid an eloquent 
tribute to the Irish genius. Returning to his parish, he re- 
ceived a welcome not unlike, we may imagine, that given an 
old Irish chieftain on his return from a successful raid. In 
the words of his biographer, 

As he quickly passed by, all the poor people and children ran out to 
their cabin doors to welcome him, with looks and expressions of the most 
ardent affection, and with all that wild devotion of gratitude so charac- 
teristic of the Irish peasantry. Many fell upon their knees invoking 
blessings upon him; and long after they were out of hearing, they re- 
mained in the same attitude, showing by their gestures that they were 
still offering up prayers for him ; and some even followed the carriage a 
long distance, making the most anxious inquiries about his health. 

But although his heart must have been cheered at this re- 
ception, his increasing weakness forced him away to Dublin, 
where he could have more comforts than in a cottage which 
could leave the following picture on the memory of a vis- 
itor: — 

A few straggling rush-bottomed chairs, piled up with his books, a small 
rickety table before the fire-place, covered with parish memoranda, and 
two trunks containing all his papers — serving at the same time to cover 
the broken parts of the floor — constituted all the furniture of his sitting- 
room. The mouldy walls of the closet in which he slept were hanging 
with loose folds of damp paper ; and between this wretched cell and his 
parlor was the kitchen, which was occupied by the disbanded soldier, his 
wife, and their numerous brood of children, who had migrated with him 
from his first quarters, and seemed now in full possession of the whole 
concern, entertaining him merely as a lodger, and usurping the entire dis- 
posal of his small plot of ground, as the absolute lords of the soil. 

But Dublin, where he became the "victim of leeches and 
blisters," could not help him, for he worried over the condi- 
tion in which his parish was left, fearing lest his "poor flock 
should fall into the hands of a careless, worldly minded 
pastor." At last the physicians forced him to tender his res- 
ignation to the Primate who, knowing his man's worth, hesi- 
tated to accept it, and urged the appointment of a substitute. 
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So poor Wolfe passed his time in a state of anxious incerti- 
tude, and his letters reflect his sorrows and fears, but at the 
same time his manly spirit of resignation. Finally it was 
determined to send him to the south of France ; but violent 
gales twice beat back his ship to Holyhead and he was so 
much exhausted that he had to abandon his plans and to 
spend the winter of 1821-22 near Exeter. From this place 
he continued to write pathetic letters to his friends, praising 
the devotion of his sisters and of the clergyman in whose 
house he was living, regretting that he should have accepted 
the curacy of Armagh with its many duties, sending mes- 
sages of love to those who had been kind to him, and con- 
cluding always with some utterance of heartfelt piety. In 
the summer of 1822 he returned to his "poor Ireland" and 
spent some time with friends in and near Dublin. His cough 
continuing violent, he was again ordered to Bourdeaux. 
This time he succeeded in reaching his haven, though not 
without a storm. He wrote home that he should have en- 
joyed sailing up the Garonne, the noblest and grandest river 
he ever beheld, had it not been the Lord's day, which he 
would gladly have spent in another way. But he was not 
destined to spend many more on earth. He returned from 
Bourdeaux in less than a month, and the apparent improve- 
ment in his health was only deceptive. Both his spirits and 
his strength began visibly to flag. He was removed to the 
Cove of Cork (now Queenstown) for the winter, Dr. Russell 
and his favorite sister accompanying him ; and there he died 
on the twenty-first of February, 1823, XVl tne thirty-second 
year of his age. 

On the day before he died his physician thought it neces- 
sary to tell him that his end was very near, at the same time 
expressing the belief that his mind had been so raised above 
the world that he could bear the news with calmness. "Yes, 
sir," he replied, "I trust that I have been learning to live 
above the world." Then he spoke a few words on the rea- 
sonableness of his hopes, and seeing that those present were 
impressed, he continued for an hour "in such a convincing, 
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affecting, and solemn strain .... that the physician, on re- 
tiring to the adjoining room, threw himself on the sofa, in 
tears, exclaiming, 'There is something superhuman about 
that man ; it is astonishing to see such a mind in a body so 
wasted; such mental vigor in a poor frame dropping into 
the grave.'" 

If one searches Wolfe's portrait (his biographer is very 
chary of personal details) one finds in the plain but attractive 
face indications of the good nature, the humor, and the 
sprightliness that characterized the man; but one looks in 
vain for any indication of superhuman strength. Yet as one 
studies his correspondence and reads between the lines of his 
biography, one becomes convinced that underneath the easy 
demeanor of the desultory student and hail-fellow-well-met 
companion lay powers and emotions which could at times ex- 
press themselves in noble and elevating verse, at times in the 
devotion to duty which displayed itself in the fever stricken 
huts of Tyrone. So near akin in their origin are the forces 
which go to make the poet and the martyr. But as Wolfe's 
great poem, and not his heroic life and pathetic death, has 
made his name live among men, it is time to conclude this 
paper with a short discussion of his literary remains. 

It is probable that all Wolfe's poems were written before 
he left Dublin in 1817; but, as has been stated, it is difficult 
to determine the exact order in which they were composed- 
Two prize poems on sacred subjects and two essays in L,atin 
verse may be unhesitatingly classed as juvenilia, and we 
then have thirteen poems, aggregating 820 lines, on which 
to base his poetic fame. A small amount surely, about half 
the meagre product of Collins's exquisite genius and consid- 
erably less than half the product of that other bard who 
"never spoke out," Thomas Gray. But as no one who reads- 
Collins and Gray dreams of denying that they are true poets, 
so no one will dream of denying Wolfe's claim to the title if 
his slight work be properly weighed. The question will arise,, 
however, why he was content to leave so little behind, and 
the answer will be as difficult to give as in the case of Collins 
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or Gray. After he took his curacy he doubtless had little 
time "to strictly meditate the thankless muse," but his un- 
productiveness during his college life must be set down to 
other causes, constitutional lethargy being perhaps the chief. 
Whether he would have developed his powers under more 
favorable circumstances must also remain a matter of doubt, 
but there are reasons for believing that his best work was 
also his latest, which means that he was developing, and 
there is also reason to say with Mr. Palgrave: — "Wolfe re- 
sembled Keats, not only in his early death by consumption 
and the fluent freshness of his poetical style, but in beauty 
of character: brave, tender, energetic, unselfish, modest. Is it 
fanciful to find some reflex of these qualities in the Burial and 
Mary? Out of the abundance of the heart ..." Is it fanci- 
ful, we may ask on our own account, to believe that out of these 
qualities an original and delightful, if not great, poet would 
have been evolved, had not disease and death intervened? 

The prize poem on Jugurtha's imprisonment has been re- 
ferred to already, and the doubt as to the date of its composi- 
tion has been intimated. If it is to be assigned to his twenty- 
second year, it must be considered as a feeble performance 
containing a few passable lines. It is in blank verse, a 
measure which Wolfe tried only three times, but in which he 
made perceptible improvement under Wordsworth's influ- 
ence. The "Battle of Busaco," which celebrated in rather 
barren heroic couplets Wellington's victory over the French 
on September 26th, 1810, may be regarded as having been 
composed shortly after that event. The couplet — 

Who hung on British Moore in his retreat, 
And purchased dear experience by defeat — 

is quoted to show Wolfe's early interest in the subject of his 
most famous poem. The war in Spain also gave birth to a 
spirited song to the air "Viva el Rey Fernando," which 
Wolfe had no sooner heard, than he commenced singing it 
over and over and fitting English words to it. There is an 
unpremeditated music in the following stanza: — 
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Her standard o'er us arching 

Is burning red and far; 
The soul of Spain is marching 

In thunders to the war. — 
Look round your lovely Spain, 
And say, shall Gaul remain? — 

To this period are perhaps to be ascribed the verses en- 
titled "Patriotism," which, whatever else may be said of 
them, are eminently creditable to Wolfe's heart. Ireland 
has had many loving sons, but none who more truly and 
passionately adored her than did Wolfe. For this reason the 
following apostrophe is as moving to-day as it doubtless was 
to the undergraduates who first heard it recited: — 

O Erin ! O my mother ! I will love thee ! 

Whether upon thy green, Atlantic throne, 

Thou sitt'st august, majestic, and sublime ; 

Or on thy empire's last remaining fragment, 

Bendest forlorn, dejected and forsaken, — 

Thy smiles, thy tears, thy blessings, and thy woes, 

Thy glory and thy infamy, be mine ! 

The same love for Ireland breathes through the irregular 
verses entitled "A Birthday Poem," the date of which is 
hard to determine. These verses show the influence of 
Scott and afford little that is quotable. The "fluent fresh- 
ness" of which Mr. Palgrave speaks is, however, visible in 

the lines: — 

There she dwells— my Erin's maid — 

In her charming native shade ; 

I have placed my stamp upon her, 

Erin's radiant brow of honor; 

Spirits lambent— heart that 's glowing — 

Mind that's rich, and soul o'erflowing; 

She moves with her bounding mountain grace, 

And the light of her heart is in her face. 

Erin is also the motive force in the Moore-like verses "To 
a Friend," and the song beginning — 

O my love has an eye of the softest blue 

could hardly have been written by any one except an ad- 
mirer of the genial Irish poet whom posterity has been 
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treating with unnecessary harshness of late. There is little , 
however, in these poems to detain us, but they bring us nat- 
urally to the tiny group of love songs inspired by Wolfe's 
unfortunate passion and dear to all who are lucky enough to 
be acquainted with them. 

The first of these songs (if Dr. Russell's order be followed) 
was composed to accompany Wolfe's favorite Irish air, 
"Gramachree." He had never heard any words fitted to it 
that seemed to him appropriate, and at the desire of a friend 
he composed the following stanzas, which may well bear the 
name Mr. Palgrave has given them: — 

MARY. 

If I had thought thou could'st have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou could'st mortal be ; 
It never through my mind had past, 

That time would e'er be o'er, 
And I on thee should look my last, 

And thou should'st smile no more. 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in vain ! 
But when I speak — thou dost not say, 

What thou ne'er left'st unsaid, 
And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 

If thou would'st stay, e'en as thou art, 

All cold, and all serene — 
I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy chill, bleak corse I have 

Thou seemest still mine own ; 
But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think where'er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this hear 

In thinking too of thee : 
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Yet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore! 

It is difficult to praise this poem too highly. If Shelley 
thought the "Burial of Sir John Moore" a rough sketch of 
Campbell's, would he have called this a rough sketch of 
Burns'? Rough it is, perhaps, especially in its too frequent 
use of such abbreviations as "e'er" and "e'en," but if any 
song in the language has the "lyrical cry" or the note of 
"piercing pathos," this surely has. The last four lines may 
be Wordsworthian, but they recall Wordsworth at his best, 
and they deserve to live as long as English poetry shall 
delight the hearts and the minds of men. 

Another song of some merit, of which only one stanza can 
be given, was also written by request, and probably dates 
from the rejection of his suit. It begins: — 

Go, forget me — why should sorrow 

O'er that brow a shadow fling? 
Go, forget me — and to-morrow 

Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
Smile — though I shall not be near thee ; 

Sing — though I shall never hear thee ; 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 

Lasting as the gloom of mine. 

Passing over the not remarkable stanzas entitled "The 
Frailty of Beauty," we come to the song which Mr. Gosse 
has chosen "as a favorable specimen of Wolfe's ordinary 
style" — a style which he describes as full of ardor, but which 
he hardly does justice to. It is connected with the awaken- 
ing to the beauties of nature which the poet experienced 
along with his awakening to love. 

O say not that my heart is cold 

To aught that once could warm it — 
That Nature's form so dear of old 

No more has power to charm it; 
Or that th' ungenerous world can chill 

One glow of fond emotion 
For those who made it dearer still 

And shared my wild devotion. 
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Still oft those solemn scenes I view 

In rapt and dreamy sadness ; 
Oft look on those who lov'd them too 

With fancy's idle gladness ; 
Again I long'd to view the light 

In Nature's features glowing; 
Again to tread the mountain's height 

And taste the soul's o'erflowing. 

Stern Duty rose, and frowning flung 

His leaden chain around me ; 
With iron look and sullen tongue 

He mutter'd as he bound me — 
" The mountain breeze, the boundless heaven, 

Unfit for toil the creature; 
These for the free alone are given, — 

But what have slaves with Nature." 

The influence of Moore, which is again seen in these 
touching stanzas, is paralleled by the influence of Words- 
worth, which is recognized in a blank-verse poem written 
under the stress of much the same feelings and entitled 
"Lough Bray," the name, it will be remembered, of the ro- 
mantic spot in County Wicklow, which Wolfe once visited. 
This poem has merits which suggest the possibility of 
Wolfe's development as a serious, meditative poet had his 
life been spared. The three best lines are contained in a 
parenthesis, which Wordsworth could hardly have written, to 
judge from their matter, but which he might well have 
written, to judge from their form: — 

for on this heart 

Has beauteous Nature seldom smiled, and scarce 
A casual wind has blown the veil aside, 
And shewn me her immortal lineaments. 

We now come to the famous ode which has a curious his- 
tory. It was first published with the initials "C. W." ap- 
pended, in an obscure Irish newspaper, The Newry Telegraph, 
sometime during the year 1817. The poem was obtained 
through the instrumentality of a friend of Wolfe's, the author 
knowing nothing of the affair. It became popular at once, 
and was copied, without the initials, into most of the London 
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journals where it commanded trie attention of Lord Byron 
who transcribed it and sent it to his sister. Medwin heard 
Byron and Shelley discussing one day the best recent lyrics, 
and in the course of the conversation, saw Byron go out and 
return with a magazine from which he read Wolfe's ode, 
pronouncing it to be little inferior to the best poem of the 
kind that the age had produced. In some way the blun- 
dering captain took it into his head that Byron was palming 
off one of his own compositions, and in the first edition of 
his well known "Conversations," he stated his belief. Hav- 
ing received ample proofs of Wolfe's authorship, he retracted 
his statement in the second edition of his book. But so 
fine a poem could not go unclaimed, and it was attributed to 
several popular poets and many village bards. One Durham 
wit forged a letter which made a certain horse-doctor, named 
Marshall, pose as the author. Others claimed it for a Rev. 
Mr. Barnard, but this mistake was cleared up by showing 
that the reverend gentleman had only written "verses 

occasioned by the death of Capt. , 9th Regiment of 

Dragoons, who fell in the battle of Waterloo." Even as 
late as 1841, a Scotch schoolmaster, named Mackintosh, de- 
siring, perhaps, to imitate Macpherson, now that both Dr. 
Johnson and his stick were out of the way, claimed the poem 
and imposed on several gentlemen who ought to have known 
better. He was finally forced to confess his lie, and then the 
Royal Irish Academy thoroughly investigated the question 
and settled Wolfe's authorship once for all. 

The date at which the ode was written is obscure, as has 
been stated ; but a letter of the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, Wolfe's 
collegemate, gives an authentic account of the manner of its 
composition. Wolfe entered his friend's room one night and 
found him reading the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1808. 
Mr. O'Sullivan began to read aloud a description of the battle 
of Corunna to which Wolfe listened attentively. Then the 
two went for a walk, Wolfe remaining very silent until they 
were nearly home, when he turned to his companion and re- 
peated the first and last stanzas of the ode as we have them. 
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His friend praised them highly and encouraged him to com- 
plete the poem, thus deserving the thanks of millions of 
readers. 1 

It would be, of course, superfluous to quote here so well 
known a poem. It may be remarked, however, that as it is 
now printed, it shows several variations from the copy in 
Wolfe's handwriting which is in the possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy. For example the line in the seventh stanza 
running, 

That the foe was sullenly firing, 

seems originally to have stood, 

That the foe was suddenly firing. 

The innovation has, nevertheless, commended itself by long 
usage, and it is certainly to be preferred from considerations 
both of style and matter. 

It would be just as superfluous to praise a poem which has 
never since the day it was published failed to delight and 
elevate the hearts of men. As Mr. Gosse well says, it is 
"pre-eminent for simplicity, patriotic fervor, and manly 
pathos." There is nothing in it, perhaps, that has the subtle 
charm to be found in the last four lines of the "Stanzas to 
Mary," but subtle charm rarely renders a poem popular. 
None of Wolfe's work, for example, has the purity that marks 
the verses of his companion in harsh fate and scanty outflow- 
ing of genius, William Collins, but although Collins is a far 
greater poet, nothing that he wrote will ever be as popular as 
Wolfe's one poem. But whether Wolfe satisfies the rigorous 
critic or not, his name will constantly recur when we think 

1 See Dublin University Magazine, November, 1842. It may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Gosse is clearly right in denying that Wolfe " paraphrased 
very closely " the report in the Annual Register. The account of Sir John 
Moore's death there given is certainly " quite bald and commonplace, and 
the poet has supplied all the salient points out of his own imagination." 
Nevertheless there is little reason to doubt that the newspaper paragraph 
did suggest the inception of a poem on a subject which, as we have seen, 
had previously attracted Wolfe. 
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of Collins, and even when we think of Keats. And what a 
fate that is, to be thought of along with Keats! 

Of Wolfe's prose little need be said. The three college 
essays, the two speeches, the fragmentary thoughts and the 
fifteen sermons collected by his biographer, are all commend- 
able in a degree, but they will aever be read. As we have 
said, the sermons have the merit of being free from affecta- 
tion and they may, perhaps, be recommended in place of 
many modern volumes of religious discourses. The piety 
that inspired them was vital, and if they are not works of 
art, this is no sign that they did not produce their due effects 
upon the parishioners of Castle Caulfield. The straightfor- 
ward charm of the letters has been sufficiently dwelt upon. 
But after all it is the man Wolfe that we come back to with 
most satisfaction, and with the memory of his noble life and 
death present with us, we may well lay down the pen. 



